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Just a Hundred Thousand Dollars 


BY BRUCE BARTON 


Was It a Tale of Money or Love or Both? 


A 


VERY DOUGLAS’ father and 
mother and their four chil¬ 
dren came down to our town 
from a farm in Vermont 


I don’t expect it- All I ask you to 
do is to watch that account grow for 
four or five years, and don't let the 
gossiping- fools of this town find out 


where the soil was so stony that they anything about my affairs. They 


had to. cut the potatoes into thin 
slices and stick thorn into tho ground 
edgeways. Take a Scotch family and 
add ten years on a Vermont farm, 
and you have folks that will neither 
give up what they go after nor much 
*ff what they’ve once got. Avery's 
peopb- were that sort. Every Sunday 
Avery was given one penny, which he 
clutched in his chubby hand and 
dropped into the collection plate at 
the latest possible moment. Except 
for this, he never saw any money at 

mil. 

His father died of pneumonia, and 
Avery set to work^to help his mother 
keep the family together; and by her 
washing and cooking for parties in 
the big houses at the other end of 
town and his mowing lawns and 
sweeping out offices, and what not, 
they managed to make a good job of 
it. But being the son of such a 
father, and having to fight so hard to 
••at regularly, Avery never developed 
•what you would call a generous dis¬ 
position. 

We never had a nicer dozen boys 
and girls in the high school than 
were in Avery's class. The most 
talented of the lot was Tom Brecken- 
ridge; and Elizabeth Armstrong was 
the prettiest girl by far. Tom was, 
about as different from Avery as ice 
cream is from ham and eggs. He was 
a full two inches taller, with big, 
handsome features and a mouth that 
was always laughing at a joke or 
just getting ready to spring one. His 
grandfather had owned a farm that 
happened to be where Boston wanted 
to move to, and no member of the 
family had done any real work since. 

Tom was captain of the foot ball 
team, a prize debater, and valedic¬ 
torian of the class. Folks jfaid he 
had*got everything in school he want¬ 
ed except Elizabeth Armstrong, and 
that he .would have her before hfs 
college days wore over. I can re¬ 
member now how they looked on the 
platform—Tom with his new suit 
from Boston and Elizabeth in her 
white dress with the big sash around 
her waist, and poor old Avery in a 
coat and pants that must haV6 been 
two years old at least. I felt sorry' 
for him; but he needed no one’s 
sympathy. He squared away at the 
crowd, stuck his chin into the air and 
snot his speech straight at us. It 
wasn’t as polished as Tom's, but It 
hit, and hit hard. 

Well, they went off to college. Tom 
to Yale, and Avery to Boston Uni¬ 
versity, where he could read a little 
law on the side at such hours as he 
wasn’t tending to some one’s furnace 
Or clerking in a shoe store. 

Everybody gave parties in the sum¬ 
mer and Tom took Elizabeth every¬ 
where and we all expected to read 
some news from that quarter in al¬ 
most any issue of the Enterprise, 
but the summer passed and nothing 
happened. 

Then Tom took his way to New 
York and Avery was already digging 
into his law studies, and living in 
some little back room in Boston 
where the landlady didn’t object to 
cooking over the gas flame or drying 
shirts over same. So more years pass¬ 
ed and then in the spring Betty 
flashed into our midst wearing a 
brand-new diamond ring; and when 
we asked her whether Tom got it at 
Tiffany’s, she said no, that Avery- 
bought it in Boston. 

Whereupon we looked at it agaui, 
and saw that it wasn’t such a very t 
big diamond. 


think I’ll always l>e poor; let them 
keep on .thinking it.” 

Half way across the room he turned 
around. “When I get admitted t^ 
the bar In September I’m going to 
open an office here and one in Bos¬ 
ton,” he said, “and I’d like to get 
some of the business of the bank. 
What are the chances?” 

He couldn’t have knocked the wind 
out of me more completely if he 
had poked my belt buckle with the 
nozzle of a gun. 

"I’ll see.” I gasped, and that peemed 
to satisfy him. He jammed his hat 
over hi» ears and as he swung open 
the door I halted him for an instant. 

*T suppose you and Betty will be 
starting to build a home of your 
own,” I remarked. 

He turned with a look of contempt. 

“Fools build houses for wise men 
to live in,” he answered.. “We’re 
paying $12 a month for half of a 
two-family tenement, and we'll con¬ 
tinue paying at the same rate until 
that hundred thousand is put away 
where nothing can happen to it.” 

With that he hustled out inta the 
street, leaving me to think of half 
a dozen sharp remarks with which 
I should have punctured his balloon. 
Yet, with it all, I couldn’t get over a 
sneaking feeling of respect for the 
lad. At least, he knew where he 
wanted to get and had pointed his 
freckled nos© in that direction. 

In half an hour handsome Tom 
Breckenridge stopped in to cash a 
check and to tell me that his nrnther 
was sending him to Europe ftff six 
months as a graduation present. 1 
wondered where they w'ould be in ten 
years—Tom with his money and his 
handsome face; Avery with his hard 
young jaw and his hard-cash goal. 
The.flrst round, at least, was Avery’s; 
he had the girl. 

Later I made two entries on the 
bocks: 

Avery Douglas, deposited. ?600 

Mary Lee Brecken ridge, with¬ 
drawn .......$ 1 .000 

With that' I locked the safe, lit a 
<jigar and went home. 

* * * * 


! TN September' I gave -Avery some 
1 odd jobs of searching titles, draw¬ 
ing up deeds and the like. I had a 
nice, generous feeling about it at 
first, thinking I was helping a young 
man to a good start. Birt after a 
couple of months I quit kidding my¬ 
self. The lad didn’t ask for any 
more generosity than he expected to 
give. lie knew his trade and he 
worked. Three days a week Avery 
was in Boston, where he had a dingy 
little office on Milk street, and the 


gave away nearly five dollars’ worth 
of 5-eent cigars. 

The youngster was the pride of his 
life. He used to tote him around town, 
with one little foot stuck in his coat 
pocket, und the chubby hand hangring 
onto the collar of his coat. Some clays 
he took him to the offleo. “Saving the 
hire of an office boy,” said the town; 
but Avery just loved to have the boy 
around, giving him the backs of old 
envelopes to mark on and letting him 
poke away at the typewriter keys. 

One afternoon when the bank was 
closed 1 was smoking a cigar, with my 
feet up on tho desk and reading my 
favorite author, Henry Thoreau, when 
Avery came in. 

“What's the book?” said he, pulling 
up a chair. 


much would it cost?” But I know from 
Doc’s ywn lips that the story is a lie. 
All rules of economy were off where the 
boy was concerned. Avery hung around 
the station for hours waiting for the 
great doctor, hurried him up to the 
house and sat ail night by Jack’s bed, 
keeping a tight hold on his hand. 

“Jackie,” he kept calling over and* 
over again. “Little fellow, you can’t 
go away. You can’t leave your daddy, 
Jackie.” 

The little heart fluttered, uncertain 
whether to stay or go; and all the night 
Avery leaned over and gripped the 
hand, as if holding the little life back 
from the edge by main force. About 5 
o’clock in the morning he seemed to go 
off his head and Doc Madison and a 
neighbor dragged him out of the room 


“Thoreau,” I answered. “You ought f and put him to bed. He was delirious 
to read him. He had you beat at your | for days. 

own game: he lived one whole year on J While he lay there raving and fight- 
twenty-seven dollars and a few cents.” i ing what looked like a hopeless battle, 


“So?” said Avery, showing interest. 

“Sure as you’re sitting there,” I an¬ 
swered. “He gives his year’s expenses 
all itemized in one of his books. But 
he had a little different idea from 
yours,” I continued. “Here I’ll read you 
what he says: 

“ 'The Cost of a thing is the amount 
of what l will call life which is re¬ 
quired to be exchanged for it, imme¬ 
diately or in the. long run. To have 
done anything by which you earned 
merely money is to have been idle and 
worse.’ ” 

“Read that again.” Avery demanded, 
and I repeated the sentences. 

“Darn nonsense!” he exclaimed. 

“I’m not so sure about that,” I an¬ 
swered. “You so© what he means Is 
this; That money is really life, in a 
crystallized form. If you earn a dollar 
it means that you have exchanged a 
part of your life for it, a part of your 
muscle or mind, your happiness, your 
satisfaction, your leisure, or what not. 

Now Thoreau’s notion was that it’s pos¬ 
sible to swap too much life for a dol¬ 
lar, or a number of dollars.” 

“Where would you bankers get off 
with everybody following that fool 
idea?” Avery demanded. “You'd have 
to go to work; that’s where you’d 
be.” 

"Maybe so.” I answered, seeing that 
vfre would get nowhere along those lines. 

“What else is on your mind this fair 
afternoon?” 

“Just this.” said he, edging up with 
his chair. “Do you remember that day 
when I came in here and told you 
I was out to get a hundred thousand 
dollars?” 

“Perfectly.” 

•'Well, do you know how far along I 

an }' ^ . . .. (started from.” 

“Offhand, I d guess about forty thou- * ( ^ ^ 

sand.” 

“Better than that,” he said, smiling 
in great satisfaction. “Forty-seven 
thousand six hundred; and all in good 
bonds or cash. Pretty near half way, 


Fate played him a scurvy trick. My 
telephone rang, and the cold-steel voice 
of a Boston broker Informed tne that 
stocks had taken a bad tumble, and 
that the account of Mr. Avery Douglas 
would be closed out that afternoon un¬ 
less more margin wits immediately pro¬ 
vided. 

“How much must you have?” I de¬ 
manded. 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

I asked for ten minutes to con¬ 
sider the matter. Avery didn't have 
$10,000. For me to lend It to him 
would mean, that his life Insurance 
would be badly mortgaged; and Betty 
would need every cent of that if— 
as seemed likely—he should die. I 
lifted the phone and called the broker. 

“Close out the account,” I said; 
and feeling like a murderer I put 
on my hat and drove up to the little 
two-family house on Orchard street. 
At the steps I met Do£ Madison com¬ 
ing out. 

“Well, we pulled them through,” 
he cried. “They’re' both all right; 
but it was a mightly close call. 
They’re still weak, and I don’t think 
you ought to go in.” 

I plodded back to the bank be¬ 
hind my old mare; and for days I 
sat and dreaded the hour when Avery 
would be strong enough to hear the 
news. 

To my amazement he took it quite 
casually, so casualjy. Indeed, that I 
thought he must have misunderstood. 

“Do .you realize what it means, 
Avery?" I repeated, as kindly as I 
could. “You’re busted, cleaned out. 
Every cent you have- in the world 
is the $600 that you left here in the 
bank. You’re right back where you 


degree. Betty was very quiet and | 
restrained. She said that she was 
just celebrating a little over hav¬ 
ing her husband and son safe Back 
again; and all the ladies said, “feless 
you, my dear,” and took a closer 
look at the material, and wondered 
whether the fever had permanently 
affected Avery’s head. 

The wonder grew when the Enter¬ 
prise of two weeks later contained 
thie note: 

"Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Avery 
Douglas are congratulating them on 
the acquisition of a new home. They 
have purchased the Meadows resi¬ 
dence on Orchard street near Central. 
Melcher & Croon were the agents 
in the transaction, and papers were 
passed last Monday. After extensive 
alterations Mr. and Mrs. Douglas will 
occupy the house as their permanent 
home.” 

Hardly had we recovered from this 
shock before it was rumored that the 
Douglases were giving a grand houpe- 
warming party. Sure enough, the new 
house was thrown open to pretty 
near the whole town, in relays, while 
a Boston orchestra played tunes on 
the piazza and the Boston caterer 
served more than $700 worth of food. 

Well, to shorten the story. Avery 
Douglas, who had been one of the 
closest humans that ever lived, be¬ 
came all of a sudden one of the most 
generous. I don't mean that he let 
sentiment interfere with his business. 
Not a bit of it. When he carried a 
big case for the woolen people to the 
supreme court and won it, they sent 
him a check for $5,000, and he sent it 
back with a bill for $10,000. The rail¬ 
road had him on an annual retainer, 
and cried murder every year when 
he boasted the fee; but they stood for 
it, because they couldn't do without 
him. He charged a good price for 
his services, but it seemed as though 
he had a new idea about money, 
namely, that it was something to be 
used. 

I kept a tight rein on myself Just 
as long as 1 could; but finally 1 burst 
out with it. 

“Avery, what in the dickens hap¬ 
pened to you when you was sick?” I 
demanded. “You ain’t any more like 
you used to be than a rabbit. I’m 
your financial adviser, and I resent 
not being let in on the secret." 

He laughed. 

"I’ve seen tho curiosity gnawing at 
your vitals,” ho answered, “and I 
wondered how long you couldl con¬ 
trol yourself. Well. I’m going to tell 
you the story, but you’re the only j 
one in town that will ever know.” 

* * * * 



‘JACKIE,’ HE KEPT CALLING OVER AND OVER AGAIN. “LITTLE FELLOW. YOL CAN T CO AWAY. YOT 
_ CANT LEAVE YOL'R DADDY. JACKIE.’_ ^ 


me .a haughty >look; and spoke to an¬ 
other. ’Pay no attention to him,’ he 
said, ‘it’s only that piker Douglas. He 
gave up everything in the world to 
get a hundred thousand dollars. Don’t 
give him a word.' 

•They turned their backs on me, and 
I went on, following Jackie through all 
sorts of houses and long* beautiful 
streets. Everywhere people stopped and 
spoke to him and patted .him on the 
head, but nobody paid any attention to 
me. Finally, we reached a sort of palace 
and Jackie went in, and I crowded past 
the door with him before they could 


other three days he was riding j and by this time next year Til be ail 


around our town, buzzing every one 
that might need anything in the law 
line, from an affidavit to a quiet di¬ 
vorce. At the end of the first year 
$600 had grown to. $2,200. 

However, there was nothing about 
either Avery or Betty to advertise the 
fact. Betty always looked neat enough; 
but when you live in a town where 
every woman knows the inside history 
of every single dress you can’t expect 
to remodel a trousseau indefinitely with¬ 
out creating a certain amount of com- 


the way.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that I’ve got a chance to 
double* that forty-seven thousand,” he 
exclaimed.- “I’ve got tho best sure- 
thing tip that ever came down from 
the top. You know Ive done work for 
some pretty big men in State street. 
Well, I’m betting the whole forty- 
seven thousand on what they’ve just 
told me. and I’m going to win the 
bet.” 

I tried to argue with him, telling 


It doesn’t make any difference,” 
he said quietly. 

“FortjAseven thousand dollars’ dif¬ 
ference,” I cried. 

“I. know, I know,” he answered; 
“but I don’t feel quite the same about 
that sort of thing as I used to.” 

He reached over and laid a hand 
on my knee. 

"Don’t you worry about me. Every¬ 
thing will be all right.” With that 
he walked out. turning as he passed 
the corner to give me a wave and 
a smile. 

* * * * 


V1TELL, sir, that day marked one of 
** the most amazing changes in 


Avery Douglas that ever happened 
to a human being. My first suspicion 


ment. But Avery had by far the best < some stories of what the market had 1 of it came from watching his bank 


X.TE stopped for a minute, and his 
face took on a look that I had 
never seen before. All the lines in It 
softened, and his eyes seemed to be 
looking at something a long way off. 

Said he: “I was so sick that- night 
before Christmas that they thought 
for a few minutes I was dead. Well— 
1 wouldn’t confess it to any one ex¬ 
cept you, but I’m telling you the 
truth—I was dead—dead and a long 
ways away. I was lying there on th© 
bed, throbbing with the fever, and 
all of a sudden my life seemed to be 
unrolling out in front of me like a 
moving picture film. I was back 
there in the meadow on Orchard 
street, playing barefooted in the 
brook; then I was at school; then I 
was with Betty the night I persuaded 


shut me out. We climbed up a big stair¬ 
way and into a great high-ceilinged 
room, and there, standing at one end, I 
saw Hhn. You know,who I mean. He 
looked just like that picture that used 
to hang 4n the Sunday school room 
when we were kids, only He wasn’t sad 
like the picture. He saw Jackie and 
reached out a hand. ‘Well, well, my' lit¬ 
tle man, and how are you?’ He cried. I 
pushed up close behind Jackie, and 
when no one noticed me I cleared my 
throat and said, ‘\Yiem, that’s my little 
toy.’ At that they all turned, and He 
gave me one glance that seemed to bore 
right into my heart. ’So,’ said He, in a 
voice that was kind, but cut all the 
deeper just because of that. 'Did you 
never *read my words?* He asked. 'It 
was for you that I said. “What shall it 
profit a man though he gain the whole 
world and lose his own * soul 7” And 
with that He turned away——” 

* *• 


4 VERY paused again. The clock 
on my deek struck 5. Outside. a 
street- lamp was lighted; a group of 
children passed the bank window, and 
their laughter rang clear In the chill 
March air. He etirred at the sound as 
though suddenly conscious that he had 
not finished the story. 

“Nobody wanted me—do you under¬ 
stand? They thought I had made a 
mess of things. I started down the 
great room toward the door, and 
then I turned around and ran back 
and grabbed little Jackie tight in my 


any man ha*- ever had in our little 
town. 

All this happened years ago. Betty 


is nearly seventy ,now; but she still 


lives in the old home in Orchard 
street. Her income is enough to keep 
her comfortably, and she’s had a 
world of satisfaction in Jackie, who 
is in Boston, and every bit as good a 
lawyer as his dad. “It's funny about 
money,” she said to me one day. 
"There seems to be two ways to g<*t 
it. One is to think about it all the 
time, and keep all you can lay your 


hands on; and the other is to sort uV 
I forget it. except when you give it 
! away. And the funny part is that t!. 

I more you give the more you somehow 
j seem to get.” 

I Being a banker. I am not in a po.-i- 
J tion to pass an impartial judgmen* 
on that philosophy. All I know in 
. this; that when Avery died, I was his 
J executor, and paid all his'debts arid 
! settled up his estate, 
j The estate totaled just an even hun- 
j dred thousand dollars. 


l Copyright. 1924.) 


THE NEW IRELAND 


liy ELSIE CASSATT LAl'GHLIN 


A 


MONO the prominent women inj “Splendid roads i.r* general and 
Washington official life who ' sood train service found throughout 
proudly wear tho shamrock country. Light railroad curs ar<_ 


Elizabeth • ’ n but the trains speed at sixt> 

McEvoy Ashurst. wife of the demo- • an bour. The best food thu 


cratic senator from Arizona, who is 
a most ardent Irish advocate. 


could possibly bo scoured, even bet¬ 
ter than in France, was obtained In 


A native of the historic Marble j a11 the good hotels, the bread 
City. Kilkenny, and reared in the J in particular being worth mention- 


shadow of Ormond Castle, its most I Huge ldavts were placed on the 


noted landmark for centuries, Mrs. 
Ashurst has never lost her keen love 
for her native land and its "traditions. 

Though in her teens when she came 
to make her home in America, she 
has watched the Emerald Isle writhe 
in the throes of her national and in¬ 
ternal convulsions. Like every true 
Irish patriot, she has kept her love 
and faith in her people pinned fast 
to the dream that ia part and parcel 
of ©very Irish heart. To her, as to 
hundreds of other sons and daugh 


tables, sufficient to serve ten persons, 
and tasted like nuts when eaten. 
Drinks, too. were served to tho^-: 
who wished, for Ireland still has Jts 
wines and liquors. Temperance is 
the keynote rather than prohibition. 

“The country is in a most prosper¬ 
ous financial condition. More than 
two hundred fifty million dollars, or 
nearly fifty million pounds, are on de¬ 
posit in the Bank of Ireland in 
Dublin. This does not include de¬ 
posits in branch banks. So Ireland is 


ters, Ireland is ever a magnet to i in reality making rapid progress. 


* * * * 

r T'HEY were marj-ied in June, which 



was Betty Lou's idea, though the 
town said it was s-o that Avery could 
take advantage of the summer ex¬ 
cursion rates to Niagara Falls. When 
they got back to town. Betty’s folks 
wanted them to live in the big house; 
but Avery was just as independent 
as he was close. lie rented one side 
of a two-family house away down at 
the further end of Orchard street. 

A few days later he walked into 
iny office and pulled up a chair closo 
to my desk. 

“You and I are Scotchmen,” he be¬ 
gan in an abrupt, businesslike tone, 

“and we know how to keep our 
mouths shut.” I looked at him in 
surprise, lie seemed still hardly 
more than a kid to me, yet her© he 
was talking like a shrewd old man. 

“Am I right?” he demanded. 

"You are,” I answered, wondering 
what would come next. 

“Good,” said he. reaching into his 
coat pocket. "Then I want to open 
an account in this bank.” | 

“I’m glad of that,” I replied. “How ( 
much will it beT’ 

“Six hudred dollars to start with; 
but don’t worry, it will grow.” 

1 looked at him in amazement. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you’ve 
put yourself through law school, get 
married, and still have six hundred 
dollars r’ 

Ho treated the question as super¬ 
fluous. 

•Til be admitted to the bar in Sep¬ 
tember.” he said. "Then you keep 
your eyes on this account. Once I’m 
over that hurdle nothing can stop 
me.” He hitched his chair up a notch 
closer. “Now, this is what’s on my 
mind,” he continued, "you know all 
about my folks—what we’ve been 
through. That Is you think you know 
Potatoes—potatoes — potatoes—stew 
—stew—stew—Never any decent 

clothes, never any fun." Hla eyes 
flashed. “Do you know what hell 
he demanded. “It isn’t fire. It’s 
st place where winter lasts the year 
round and you sleep three in a bed 
with one blanket, and in the morn¬ 
ing you get up with your teeth chat¬ 
tering. and seo people riding by in . 

carriages, wrapped up in furs. That’s * - 

hell, and I’ve served my time in It. practice in the county, and his balance 


which eyes and footsteps turn; and 
having just returned from a vifit to 
her birthplace and a tour of her 
land, Mrs. Ashurst feels that Ireland 
has at last emerged from her 
chrysalis of enforced suppression and 
is again rearing her head as a na¬ 
tion. 

“It is a new Ireland that I saw this 
time!” said Mrs. Ashurst, with a 
thrill of pride, speaking of her trip 


’Yes, it is the soft, warm cllmat- 
due to the gulf stream that we like 
to say adds to the attractiveness of 
Irish women. There is a large pro¬ 
portion of beautiful faces among 
them: even those who are not beauti¬ 
ful ar*. almost always attractive by 
reason of bright eves, clear com¬ 
plexions and\bewitching smiles. Th* 
Irish temperament has many likeabl. 
qualities. The .women are faithful 


of three months ending last Septem- j and kindly and forgiviifg and tlicir 
'No Ireland was never divided \ children adore them. 


fcer. 


WHO SHOULD COME FLOATING IN BUT BETTY DOUGLAS, RIGGED 
OUT IN NEW TOGS FROM HAT TO HEEL. 


There’s not going to be any of that «t the bank stepped up every year, 
for Avery Douglas and wife. We’re! They still kept to the same little 
going to get a hundred thousand dol- house, which was so bare that the 
Tars and we’re going to get it quick.” chairs looked lonesome and apologetic. 

He leaned back and surveyed me hiding in the corners. They had us chll- 
through his keen blue eyes as dren. Then, when he was thirty-five 
though to make sure that I was and about one-third of the way toward 


properly impressed. I remarked that 
I hoped he would realize his ambi¬ 
tion. 

“Which means that you don’t think 
I can,” he cried, with a sweep of his 
hand. “That’s natural. If a banker 
load faith he wouldn’t be a banker; 


nis hundred thousand, the miracle hap¬ 
pened. Betty presented him with the 
handsomest little curly-haired Scotch¬ 
man that you'd want to lay eyes on. 
Avery walked the streets that day like 
a man - in a dream, - and some people 
thought his mind unsettled, as he 


done to other men’s hard-earned sav¬ 
ings, but he would not listen. He 
had me sell his guilt-edged stuff .and, 
without telling me anything more, 
took a check and went to Boston. 

* * * * 

A FEW weeks later, Just before 
**■ the Christmas holidays, we had an 
epidemic of influenza. One of first 
to be put to bed was Avery’s little 
curly-haired boy, Jack. 

The vicious circle at the livery sta¬ 
ble reported that when Doc Madison 


account. Previous to his sickness he ; 
drew only about three checks & 1 
month, one to Betty for the house¬ 
keeping expenses, onefor life in-1 
sura nee, and one for cash to cover 
his car fare and lunches. But now 
I began to notice a steady stream 
of little checks coming through; $2 
to this person, $5 to-that one, $10 
to another one, and occasionally even 
$25. Some of the names of the 
recipients I didn't kriow, but most 
of them were home -folks who had 
some special reason for needing a 
little lift. I kept my own counsel 
and said nothing; but pretty soon I 
began hearing strange stories from 
outside. 

My wife brought in one of them. 
She wsta at a meeting of the Ladles' 
Aid, when who should come floating 
in but Betty Douglas, rigged out in 
new togs' from hat to heel. Dad 
Swirles was reading Scripture when 
Bhe arrived, but not a single pair 
of eyes missed her, and the meet¬ 
ing _ was hurried through in rec¬ 
ord time, so that the member* could 


her to give up Tom Breckenridge and 
come with me. That part ..of the pic¬ 
ture stayed on the screen a long time. 
I saw her life as it would have been 
if she had gone with Tom—the travel 
and the new clothes and the years of 
easy days and happy evenings; then I 
saw her down there in our cramped 
little house, wiping the dishes and 
turning down the lamps to save kero¬ 
sene. All the big lAw cases 1 had 
won paraded before me, and all the 
folks that had wanted me to do things 
for them which I had refused to do. 
Finally I felt myself slipping, slip¬ 
ping, slipping, until I had slipped 
entirely out of my body and was 
standing there at the foot of the bed, 
looking down at myself. I felt some¬ 
thing press my hand, and I looked 
around and there was Jackie. He 
motioned to me, and we seemed to 
walk out of the window and out 
among the stars—those little baby 
feet, wandering all alone, out there 
among the stars. And me stumbling 
after them, tripping and falling. 
Finally we went into a place tlpat 
seemed full of interesting people. I 
began to feel a little better. T will 
like this place,’ #said to myself; ‘it 
is full of. people I have always want- 


told Avery that he ought to eall a spe-_ 

cialist from Boston, Avery aflfced, "How gather around and start the third ed to meet.’ But epe of th$m gave 


arms. They made a move, aa though 
to take him, and changed their minds 
and smiled at him, and then, with a 
different'sort of smile, at me. So I 
ran down the street and through tiff 
gate and out into the big' black 
spaces, lighted by the stars.” And 
after a while I heard bells, the bells 
of our own town. And suddenly I 
was back in my room, in bed, and 
Jackie was -there beside me, and 
Betty. ' I reached out and touched 
them, and Betty spoke. *It’o Christ¬ 
mas, Avery,” she said. But. I.couldn’t 
ray anything. I' just, clutched at 
them and pulled „ them down toward 
me, and 

He was silent for a long time. 

"What do you think.” he demand¬ 
ed; "do you think I was really dead?" 

T don’t know that; but I can tell 
you something else,” I answered. “The 
whole town is glad you’re alive.” 

That was no exaggeration, as was 
proved when he ran for Congress 
three years later. His opponent was 
none other than our old friend Hand¬ 
some Tom, -with the winning smile 
and all the money that the party 
could possibly spend. But there were 
so many folks who had reason to be 
grateful to Avery Douglas for little 
things and big things and-all sorts 
of things that he won the election 
hands doWfc* Every two years, we re¬ 
elected him, being a steady people 
and disliking to change, and when, 
•W winter, he died In Washington, 
we gave him the* finest funeral that 


or torn by religious questions. Her 
troubles through the ages have al¬ 
ways been political. English rule and 
English propaganda, caused Ireland 
to be disrupted but never conquered. 
No true Irishman ever admits that 
Ireland could be conquered! Erin 
wants to be a republic, and she has 
been fighting for 750 years to achieve 
that goal.” 

"What is the attitude of the people 
now?” Mrs. Ashurst was asked. 

“The people are contented for the 
time being with the Free State gov¬ 
ernment. but arc not satisfied. Only 
a small part of the island is now un¬ 
der British rule, just six counties in 
the north; the remaining twenty-six 
belong to the Free State. 

“Of course you know ■ that the 
house of parliament is called the dull 
eireann and Is conducted along the 
same lines as our Senate. President 
William Cosgrove of the Free State 
presides and the secretary of state 
is Desmond Fitzgerald. All the offi¬ 
cers and members conduct themselves 
with great dignity. 

‘The membership of the parliament is 
made up of representatives of the labor 
party and the Free State party. The 
meeting-room is tn the form of an am¬ 
phitheater with seats arranged in rows 
or tiers and so planned that each 
member has a clear view of the pro¬ 
ceedings. The. parliament hopes at 
some future time to move from Its 
present quarters to the old Grattan 
parliament house. The government of 
the Irish Free State has all the pow¬ 
ers of the Dominion of Canada In re¬ 
lation to the British Empire. 


“The Irish purpose in living is not 
accomplishment but happiness. They 
would like to obey literally the com¬ 
mand: ‘Take no thought for the mor¬ 
row.’ The Irishman does not save 
money, like the Scot, because lie 
likes to save: but rather because he 
wants to give his daughters a dowrj 
or send a son to college. 

“The whole aim pf Ireland.” said 
Mrs. Ashurst in conclusion, "is to 
be- a nation om?e again. It long^ 
to justify its history. It is one of 
the oldest nations of the world, hav¬ 
ing had a civilization 5.000 years B 
C.. although but little is known of 
the inhabitants before the fourth 
century A. D. There are many tra¬ 
ditions of famous Ynen in these an¬ 
cient times which all Irish men anti 
women wish t»> remember and relate. 
Of the most important was Niall, who 
was high king for years. 

“But every or*! must know t!i 
story of Saint 3 airick. No? Niall 
made many raids into Britain anti 
among the captives taken on one of 
these was a youth about sixteen year.* 
old,, a native of Dumbarton, who be¬ 
came the slave of a chieftain named 
Melchus. For seven or eight yearr 
he herded his master's flocks on the 
mountains v of Antrim. He was not 
content, how;ever, with his lot in life 
and escaped und went back to Britain, 
where he was ordained a priest. From 
Britain he went to Gaul, some say 
to Italy, but he longed for the island 
he had learned to love and determined 
to return and teach its pagan inhab¬ 
itants * to believe in the Christian 
faith. 

“He landed on the sliore^ of Strung- 


rrh.-Irtsh oye to flsht 8m„ ed the year 43i . Thus th 

Mrs. Ashurst. All of the centurtes of k ^ 8e d 

internal strife have_ not taken ^the j« Jreland . thl „ tlmo not a 


fight out of them. At present ther> 
are between 18,000 and 20,000 repub¬ 
licans in Mount Joy and other pris¬ 
ons in Dublin, who are confined be¬ 
cause of their zeal for complete in¬ 
dependence from Great Britain, and 
who may be released at any time on 
promising not to take up arms 
against the Free State. Groups of 
from fifty to one hundred of these 
prisoners who have complied with 
this condition are being freed at fre¬ 
quent intervals:” , 

Although civil war had been end¬ 
ed only two months when Mrs. Ash- 
tirst and her party krrivefi in Ire- 


slave, but to bring it the blessings 
of Christianity.” 

Many stories are told of the sim¬ 
plicity and clearness of the teachings 
of the Saint. On one occasion whet: 
it seemed impossible for his hearers 
to grasp the • meaning of the Holy 
Trinity he stooped and plucked a 
leaf of Shamrock and pointing to tne 
three perfect leaves growing on one 
stem explained that it represented 
the Three-in-One—Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. From that time the 
shamrock has been the symbol and 
emblem of Ireland and the 17tn of 


land they found, with the exception 1 March, the day on which Saint 
of the ruins of the “Four Courts” in t Patrick died,, a day of national ©b- 
Dublin, but few traces. She says: servance. 


“Recdnstruction has been rapid. 
Among other changVs we noticed that 
few of the old thatched cottages re¬ 
mained. Instead the peopfe now have 
concrete and brick bungalows and 
these are beautifully built and well 
equipped. .Did you know that King 
George, had parliament . appropriate 
large sums of money for homes for 
laboring Vfn* 


Mrs. Ashurst expects to see Ire¬ 
land progress toward her goal with 
rapid strides and when she is recog¬ 
nized as tjie first minister from the'' 
United States to the Irish Free State 
she will have achieved not only a 
personal ambition, but will have the 
added joy of seeing her native land 
again taking its place among the 
nations.' . / 
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